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World cotton prices have dropped to an historic low: the reason being the 
immoral continuation of ELI and US trade subsidies that allow non-competitive 
and inefficient farming to continue. While the recent WTO meeting in 
Hong Kong failed to resolve the issue, the livelihoods of West Africa’s 
12 million cotton farmers will soon be destroyed if subsidies are 
not slashed. This is a huge moral issue. Kate Eshelby reports. 













S eydou, dressed in a ripped T-shirt 
that hangs off his shoulders, looked 
at me blankly as I questioned him 
about the effects of US subsidies 
on his only source of income, cotton farm¬ 
ing. “I don’t know about cotton in the US 
but I know cotton prices have fallen here in 
Burkina Faso,’’ he lamented. 

The farmers working in the cotton fields 
of Burkina Faso, often in remote locations, 
have little knowledge of the intricacies of 
world markets. What they do know is that 
the price they receive for their cotton harvests 
- essential for basic necessities such as medi¬ 
cines and school fees - is dropping fast. 

The end of cotton farming in Burkina 
Faso and other cotton producing West African 
countries is rapidly approaching. World cot¬ 
ton prices have dropped to an historic low: the 
reason being the immoral continuation of EU 
and US trade subsidies that allow non-com¬ 
petitive and inefficient farming to continue. 

Cotton subsidies in richer countries 
cause over production, artificially distort¬ 
ing world markets. And who suffers? The 
poor countries, whose economies are wholly 
dependent on the cotton trade. 

In Burkina Faso, a former French colony 
in West Africa, cotton is the country’s main 
cash crop. It is the primary source of foreign 
income, making up one-third of export earn¬ 
ings, and the lifeblood for the majority of 
farmers. Here cotton is grown on small, fam¬ 
ily-owned farms, seldom bigger than five hec¬ 
tares. One farmer, called Yacouba, explains: 
“I also grow maize and groundnuts on the 
farm, to feed my family, but cotton is my only 
source of cash.’’ 

In contrast, US cotton operations are 
enormous and yet, unlike Burkina Faso, cotton 
is a minimal proportion of its GDP Ironically, 
the US subsidies are concentrated on the big¬ 
gest, and richest, farms. One such farm based 
in Arkansas has 40,000 acres of cotton and 
receives subsidies equivalent to the average 
income of 25,000 people in Burkina Faso. 

The benefits of subsidies only reach a 
small number of people in the US and other 
Western countries, whereas two million 
people in Burkina Faso, one of the world’s 
poorest countries with few other natural 
resources, depend on cotton for survival. 

The farms in Burkina Faso are very pro¬ 
ductive, it is cheaper and more economical 
to grow cotton there than in the US. “I have 
to take out loans each year to buy enough 
insecticides and fertilisers for my cotton,’ 



Cotton farms in Burkina Faso are very productive, it is 
cheaper and more economical to grow cotton there. 
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workers depend on decisions made at the WTO - let's 
hope their prayers are answered 

says Yacouba. ‘They are very expensive 
so we have to work hard to ensure we get 
a good harvest. Each year I worry whether 
I will earn enough to pay back the loans.’ 
Burkinabe farmers are forced to be efficient, 
also prevailing against climatic uncertainties 
and limited infrastructure - all this, with no 
support from subsidies. 

Fields are prepared by plough and both 
seed planting and picking are done by hand, 
which explains why cotton is also vital for 
providing jobs - being very labour intensive. 
Yacouba explains: “My family works on the 
farm throughout the year, but during har¬ 
vesting we bring in extra help.’ Pickers are 
dotted around the fields surrounding him, 
plucking the cotton balls from the shoul¬ 
der-high plants. Some of the women have 
children tied to their backs and the sacks of 
cotton are steadily placed under the shade 
of a giant baobab tree. This scene is in stark 
contrast to the US where huge, computerised 
harvesters pick the cotton and aerial spraying 
administers the chemicals required. 

The meeting (in mid-December 2005) 
of the World Trade Organisation (WTO) in 
Hong Kong was to address this farcical situa¬ 
tion as part of the Doha “development’ talks. 
But nothing much came out of it. Burkina 
Faso is still resting its hopes on cotton sub¬ 
sidies being eliminated, or at least reduced, 
in order to save its fundamental crop from 
demise. T he Doha negotiations, launched 
in 2001, are intended to show that trade 
could benefit the world’s poor. But subsi- 
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dies are a global injustice, and create major 
imbalances in world trade - it is argued they 
should only be available for products that are 
not exported, and targeted towards family 
and small-scale farmers. 

The US gives approximately $3.4bn a 
year in subsidies to its 23,000 cotton farmers; 
this is more than the entire GDP of Burkina 
Faso. Subsidies dramatically increased in the 
US after the 2002 Farm Act and as a result 
US cotton production has recently reached 
historic highs. It is now the world s second 
largest cotton producer, after China, and 
the biggest exporter - an easy achievement 
because US cotton prices no longer bear any 
relation to production costs. 

Current world cotton prices are in decline 
due to global over-production, fuelled by 
agricultural subsidies. EU and US taxpayers 
and consumers pay farmers billions of dollars 
to overproduce for a stagnant market. These 
surpluses arc then dumped overseas, often in 
developing countries, destroying their mar¬ 
kets and driving down world prices. 

The livelihoods of West Africa’s 12 mil¬ 
lion cotton farmers will soon be destroyed 
if subsidies are not slashed. This is a huge 
moral issue. It is simple - Burkina Faso 
cannot compete against heavily subsidised 
exports. 

In March 2004, a WTO panel ruled 
that the majority of US cotton subsidies 
were illegal. The WTO agreements state 
that “domestic support should have no, or 
at most minimal trade-distorting effects on 
production”. The US tried to appeal against 
this decision but it was overruled. 

If Africa took just 1% more in world 
trade, it would earn $70bn more annually 
- three times what it now receives in aid. In 
2003, Burkina Faso received $10m in US 
aid, but lost $ 13.7m in cotton export earn¬ 
ings, as a result of US subsidies. No coun¬ 
try ever grew rich on charity, it is trade that 
holds the key to generating wealth. Fair trade 
would give the Burkinabe cotton farmers a 
decent opportunity to make a living by sell¬ 
ing their produce, at a decent price, to the 
richer world; enabling them to work their 
way out of poverty. 

The US was legally required to eliminate 
all trade-distorting subsidies by 21 Septem¬ 
ber 2003, according to a WTO ruling. Presi¬ 
dent George Bush keeps saying he will cut 
subsidies, bur actions are louder than words. 

I he delay is partly due to a long-standing arm 
wrestle between the US and the EU, neither of 
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whom will budge. The British prime minister, 
Tony Blair, does seem to want to abolish EU 
subsidies, but the French argue that subsidies 
are not even negotiable. Despite four years of 
haggling, negotiators are still at loggerheads. 
Numerous reports have been compiled, many 
meetings held and yet scant progress has been 
made - and things are only getting worse for 
the Burkinabe cotton farmers. 

“Both the US and EU brag about their 
boldness, but the actual reform they propose 
is minuscule, tiny fractions of their massive 
farm support. The negotiations have recently 
moved into the finger-pointing phase in which 
rich countries criticise the inadequacy of each 
other s proposals. Meanwhile, poor countries 
await something real,” says Issaka Ouandago, 
from Oxfams office in Burkina Faso. 

Oxfam has been supporting the struggle 
of African cotton farmers in their campaign 
known as the “Big Noise”, and are hoping to 
gather a petition of one million signatures 
against cotton subsidies. “We can only hope 
the US reform their subsidy programmes and 
stop dumping cheap cotton onto the world 
market," Ouandago continues. “Despite their 
WTO commitments to reduce trade-distort¬ 
ing subsidies, the EU and US have used loop¬ 
holes and creative accounting to continue. 
Such practices are undermining the fragile 
national economics of countries that depend 
on cotton.” 

The rich countries have to come forward 
with more, otherwise the Doha Round will 
achieve nothing, as the meeting in Hong 
Kong proved - although developing coun¬ 
tries have less political power, they are still 
capable of blocking the negotiations if they 
don’t get what they want. In the last WTO 
meeting, held in Geneva, July 2004, negotia¬ 
tions on US cotton subsidies were supposed 
to be kept separate from broader agricultural 


negotiations - this did not happen. It was a 
blow for Burkina Faso and other West Africa 
countries who produce mainly cotton and are 
less interested in other commodities. A sub¬ 
committee on cotton was set up to “review” 
the situation, but the EU and US have not 
taken this committee seriously. 

With the emergence of the G20 alliance, 
some developing countries, such as India and 
Brazil, are now powerful enough to resist 
pressures, but African countries have previ¬ 
ously never been centre stage. West African 
cotton producers are, however, becoming 
far stronger as a group. “We have become 
more united to make our voice heard. Our 
aim is to gather all African cotton produc¬ 
ers together,” explains Yao, a member of 
the National Union of Cotton Producers in 
Burkina Faso. 

The only reason Burkinabe cotton farm¬ 
ers are still surviving is that producer prices 
have been maintained at a minimum level 
-173 CFA per kg of cotton seed is the mini¬ 
mum price the farmers need to break even, 
prices never go below this, despite being 
above current world prices. 

In recent years, the Burkinabe cotton 
companies used their profits from previous 
harvests to support the farmers; these savings 
are now depleted. The full effects of world 
prices have, therefore, not yet been felt by 
the farmers, the worst is to come - once the 
prices are forced to drop below this mini¬ 
mum, the farmers can no longer survive. 

Leaving the house of Seydou, I wonder 
about his fate. A pile of bright-white cot¬ 
ton sits drying in the glaring sun, in front of 
his mud house. Inside the walls are bare, 
except for a single cross; a bundle of clothes 
hang from a rope and a pile of maize is 
stacked in the corner. “I cannot afford to 
buy things because cotton prices keep fluc¬ 
tuating,” he says. “I know cotton grows well 
here but prices are down so I cannot send 
my youngest son to school. Phis makes me 
sad. I know his only chance of a good future 
is school.” 

In Burkina Faso, cotton is the countrvs 
biggest interest and essential to its economy, 
so it prays that cotton is addressed more 
seriously and given the attention it deserves. 
As the sun sets, the workers leave the fields, 
holding sacks of cotton above their heads. A 
donkey cart trundles by, carrying a mound of 
cotton - kicking up a trail of red earth. Their 
livelihoods depend on the decisions made at 
the WTO.BNA 
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